yperation for Labor Standards 
New Mexico’s Legislative Committees 


Michigan’s Neuropsychiatric Institute 


Foreign Affairs at the State Capital 


The States and Their Older Citizens 


Among the States 


State Tax Collections.—State tax collections in the 1955 
fiscal year totaled $11.6 billion, up 4.5 per cent over 
collections in the previous year, according to preliminary 
Census Bureau calculations made public at the end of 
August. The rise was almost as large as that recorded 
during the previous year but was substantially smaller 
than those of fiscal years 1951, 1952 and 1953. Per capita 
tax collections averaged $72.53, with individual state 
per capita figures ranging from $45 to $115. The largest 
percentage increase in tax collections, 17.4 per cent, 
occurred in Kentucky. The components of fiscal 1955 
collections were: sales and gross receipts, 59.3 per cent; 
licenses, 15.7 per cent; income taxes, 15.7 per cent; prop- 
erty taxes, 3.6 per cent; death and gift taxes, 2.2 per 
cent; severance taxes, 2.6 per cent; and other taxes, 
1.0 per cent. 


New Hampshire Legislation.—The 1955 regular session 
of the New Hampshire General Court, largest state leg- 
islature in the country, considered a record number of 
bills and established a record in number of enactments. 
Total appropriations for the ensuing biennium slightly 
exceeded $go million—up about $6 million over the pre- 
vious biennium. No new types of taxes were levied; but 
all previous general and special taxes were continued, 
the state tax share on pari-mutuel horse racing was 
increased, and certain business fees were raised in minor 
degree. 

Among the approved acts were measures to increase 
state aid for, education, provide for a Constitutional 
Convention in 1956, and ratify both the Interstate Com- 
pact on Juveniles and the New England Higher Educa- 
tion Compact. A bonus was provided for Korean war 
veterans. Restrictions were made more stringent on po- 
litical campaign spending. Another act permitted in- 
tegration of the state retirement system with federal 
social security. Coverage of the armed forces absentee 
voting law was broadened. 

The legislature acted to establish an Industrial Devel- 
opment Authority to aid industries and communities. 
Another measure is to simplify administration of small 
estates. Affecting labor, the session increased the legal 
minimum wage and raised maximum benefits under un- 
employment and workmen’s compensation. The state 
timber tax, a conservation measure, was amended. Acts 
affecting agriculture included new provisions regulating 
sale and distribution of fertilizers, provision for plant 
and seed certification by the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, and permission for state administration of the fed- 
erally sponsored soil conservation program. 

Affecting highway traffic, new measures require mud 
flaps on trucks and buses; increase the maximum allow- 
able weight of trucks on highways; regulate, for safety 
purposes, access from state highways to drive-in theaters; 
and regulate motor vehicle driver schools. Penalties are 
provided against those who abandon iceboxes available 
to children to play in, and: against persons who refuse 
to relinquish a party telephone in an emergency. The 


Uniform Preservation of Private Business Records Act, 
the Uniform Civil Liability for Support Act, and the 
Uniform Aircraft Financial Responsibility Act all were 
approved. Vetoed was a proposal for a state lottery, 
passed in the final moments of the session. 


State Parks.-The United States Department of the In- 
terior reports that attcudance at state parks reached an 
all-time high of more than 166 million in 1954—an in- 
crease of about 5 per cent over the previous year. Six 
states—California, Illinois, Michigan, New York, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania—reported more than 9 million visitors 
each. Especially notable was a 25 per cent increase in 
tent and trailer camping. Land acquisition increased 
sharply, and there was a large gain in revenue from 
operations. Expenditures for operation and maintenance 
increased in the same proportion as did the total at- 
tendance, but expenditures for capital improvements de- 
creased by 10 per cent. Only a small increase in person 
nel was reported. Total expenditures for the year were 
just less than $50 million, an amount slightly below that 
for 1953 but still 21 per cent above 1952. About half the 
states reduced their total expenditures, 


Northeastern Flood Disaster.—Mid-August’s floods in the 
wake of Hurricane Diane wreaked havoc on the North- 
eastern States. In the six states most badly hurt, the 
death toll stood at 191, but many persons were still 
missing several weeks after the disaster and must be 
considered as lost. Total property damage was estimated 
at well over $1.5 billion. More than 20,000 homes were 
damaged or destroyed; perhaps 40,000 people were home- 
less; and large numbers were put out of work by damage 
to factories. Shortly after the floods, President Eisen- 
hower met with Governors Ribicoff of Connecticut, 
Herter of Massachusetts, Meyner of New Jersey, Harri- 
man of New York, Leader of Pennsylvania and Roberts 
of Rhode Island to lay plans for relief and rehabilita- 
tion. The President authorized the transfer of up to $100 
million in temporarily available Army Engineer funds 
to provide the states with emergency grants to restore 
public facilities. Also authorized were nearly a billion 
dollars in Office of Defense Mobilization loans to repair 
or replace damaged defense plants. The states likewise 
moved to provide emergency funds. In Massachusetts 
the legislature passed a $55 million bond issue to finance 
flood relief. Plans were readied for a special session in 
Connecticut, and $35 million of general state construc- 
tion bonds were canceled to conserve credit for flood 
recovery. The New Jersey and Pennsylvania legislatures, 
still holding regular sessions in September, also moved 
to make funds available in the emergency. An ironic 
feature of the 1955 disaster lies in the fact that, in con- 
trast with the hurricane damage of 1954, Hurricane 
Diane had almost completely lost her wind velocity by 
the time she moved through the Northeast. Unprece- 
dentedly sudden and heavy rainfall brought on the tragedy. 
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Connecticut Planning.—Governor Abraham A. Ribicoff 
of Connecticut has announced plans for hiring experts 
in city planning to help flood-devastated political sub- 
divisions in their reconstruction and redevelopment 
projects. The planning services will be financed from a 
$100,000 contingency fund. It is emphasized that they 
will not be forced on any community, but many of the 
latter already have evidenced a desire to participate in 
the program. In many cases localities will be eligible for 
federal slum clearance and urban redevelopment aid. 
As a slight silver lining to the flood disaster, which hit 
Connecticut harder than any other state, it is widely felt 
that an unequalled opportunity is available to towns 
and cities to rebuild and improve themselves in a man- 
ner that would not have been feasible under ordinary 
circumstances. 

e 
South Carolina Fiscal Operations.—The State Fiscal 
Survey Commission, created by the South Carolina Gen- 
eral Assembly, is scheduled to submit its final report in 
December. Eight task forces will attempt to forecast costs 
of normal operation during the next five years, assum- 
ing current cost conditions and no additional functional 
programs. Study groups have been assigned to the follow- 
ing fields: higher education; the public school system; 
penal institutions; the highway system; state welfare, 
including health and other services; tax revenues; state- 
federal relations, with state contributions to joint pro- 
grams emphasized; and state-local relations, with empha- 
sis on financial support to political subdivisions. 

Wisconsin Crime Law Study.—The American Bar Asso- 
ciation and the Ford Foundation are sponsoring a com- 
prehensive legal and sociological study of W‘sconsin’s 
system of criminal justice. It will be a pilot study, to be 
followed later by similar projects in seventeen states 
and the federal court system. The overall project is 
known as a survey of “The Administration of Criminal 
Justice in the United States,” and the official supervis- 
ing body is the American Bar Foundation. The Wiscon- 
sin study will require up to two years, and the other 
state studies will be undertaken before this period ex- 
pires. Field teams will go to work “on location” in Wis- 
consin early next year, after having served a period of 
intensive training in the headquarters of the American 
Bar Association in Chicago. 

New Mexico Drivers’ Licenses.—‘“Birthday” renewals are 
among the features of a new drivers’ license law in New 
Mexico. Each operator’s license issued expires on the 
last day of the month of the driver's birth in the second 
year after the effective date of the license. The license 
is renewable for two years within thirty days prior to 
its expiration. 

The new law includes special provisions for young 
drivers. It gives the license division discretion to issue a 
restricted instruction permit or restricted driving license 
to students 13 or older enrolled in a high school driver- 
education program approved by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. An operator’s permit may be issued to any person 
15 or older who has completed satisfactorily an accred- 
ited driver-education program. Except for those special 
provisions, the age limit for an operator’s license is 16. 
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Delaware River Bridge.—The Delaware River Port Au- 
thority, established by compact between New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, has proposed construction of a $50 million 
high-level, seven-lane bridge connecting Northeast Phila- 
delphia and the adjoining metropolitan area in New 
Jersey. Three alternative sites are suggested, and the new 
structure would eventually replace the present low-level 
bridge between Tacony and Palmyra. Estimates of the 
vehicular potentialities of the proposed bridge indicate 
not only that it is needed to meet the rapidly mounting 
interstate traffic in the area, but that it is financially 
feasible on a toll-operated basis. It is estimated that the 
bridge would carry 14.4 million cars in 1960, 19.9 mil- 
lion in 1970, and 22.8 million in 1978. The Port Au- 
thority is making no request for state contributions, nor 
is it contemplated that the credit of either party state 
would be pledged to the revenue bonds issued to finance 
construction. However, legislative permission is required 
before the project may move ahead. 


Georgia Penal Proposals.—The Georgia State Prison 
Study Commission expects to support proposals in the 
coming legislative session that would: (1) create an ad- 
visory staff of experts to examine all parole applicants 
convicted of sex crimes or three or more felonies; 
(2) transfer responsibility for fixing sentences to the trial 
judges, allow them to remove violations from the records 
of persons who have served exemplary probationary sen- 
tences, and permitting judges to order examinations by 
the advisory staff of persons accused of crimes; and 
(3) provide for issuance of certificates to prisoners serv- 
ing sentences without infractions of prison rules and per- 
mit the certificates to be used in evidence in proceedings 
before the State Board of Pardons and Paroles to restore 
full rights of citizenship. 


Rabies Meeting.—A small interstate conference on the 
technical aspects of rabies control was held in New York 
City on August go under the auspices of the New York 
State Joint Legislative Committee on Interstate Coopera- 
tion. State officials from New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New 
York and Ohio attended, as well as representatives of 
the United States Public Health Service. There was dis- 
cussion of rabies in wildlife, the comparative values of 
differing types of rabies vaccines, and the need for better 
control of biological products. 


Oregon Livestock Law.—A new basic livestock sanitary 
law of Oregon contains two features that differ from 
provisions of previous disease control legislation in the 
state. The legislature delegated to the Agriculture De- 
partment authority previously reserved to itself to pro- 
mulgate a list of vaccines or other biological or bac- 
teriological products that may be a hazard to livestock 
health. One who sells or uses these products violates the 
law. The second new feature authorizes the Agriculture 
Department to draw up rules for testing, treating or 
examining livestock as a condition for entry into Ore- 
gon; animals entering contrary to the regulations may be 
summarily quarantined. The new bill also establishes a 
basic pattern for payment of indemnities for all live- 
stock (except animals condemned for brucellosis, tuber- 
culosis and paratuberculosis) ordered slaughtered to pro- 
tect the health of other animals and humans. 
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This is the first of two articles by the Secretary of Labor of the United States 
in which he describes federal-state cooperation in numerous aspects affecting 
labor, and in which he details a number of the specific services offered by his 
department as part of that cooperation. The present paper deals particularly 
with action and services in the area of labor standards—with reference to such 
problems as migratory labor, occupational safety, workmen’s compensation, 
minimum wages, child labor and the legal status of women. In the concluding 
installment, next month, Secretary Mitchell will discuss federal-state coopera- 
tion in the fields of employment security, apprenticeship, statistical reporting 
and other phases of informational exchange. 


Federal-State Cooperation 
for Labor Standards and Security 


Standards 


By JAmes P. MiTcHELL 
United States Secretary of Labor 


HEN THE United States Department of La- 

\W\/ bor was established forty-two years ago, 

Congress proclaimed its purpose to be “to 
foster, promote, and develop the welfare of the 
wage earners of the United States, to improve their 
working conditions and to advance their opportu- 
nities for profitable employment.” Under our fed- 
eral-state system of government a large part of the 
responsibility for achieving this objective is re- 
tained by the states. Since the states have a close 
acquaintanceship with the problems of their work- 
ers, this division of responsibility is appropriate 
from a practical as well as a political standpoint. 

In carrying out the many programs and services 
of the U. S. Department of Labor we have acquired 
a wealth of data and information on problems of 
all kinds affecting labor. The department, more- 
over, has learned much from its experience in ad- 
ministering federal laws relating to labor, such as 
those pertaining to employment where interstate 
commerce is involved, government contracts, fed- 
eral employment and employment over which the 
states do not have jurisdiction. Among these laws, 
pertaining directly or indirectly to labor standards, 
are the Fair Labor Standards Act, the Walsh-Hea- 
ley Public Contracts law and other statutes relat- 
ing to government contracts, the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act and the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. 

The experience and information which the De- 
partment of Labor has obtained from its adminis- 
tration of these programs often can be helpful to 


state agencies concerned with the administration 
of similar legislation within their respective juris- 
dictions. The department is happy to respond to 
the many requests from the states that enable us 
to share with them our information and experience 
in these fields. 

In these activities the Department of Labor seeks 
to maintain close cooperation with the states. This 
is particularly true in our fact-finding and advisory 
services relating to state labor standards, which is 
part of the work of the Bureau of Labor Standards. 
In this bureau we collect and analyze labor infor- 
mation from our own sources, state labor depart- 
ments, national and international organizations 
representing both labor and management, inter- 
ested civic and social groups and individuals. The 
Department of Labor functions as the nation’s 
clearing house of labor information; its relation- 
ship with the state departments concerned with the 
welfare of wage-earners is, as it should be, one of 
mutual cooperation. 

The present article discusses our program for the 
promotion of sound labor standards in cooperation 
with the states. In a later number of State Govern- 
ment we shall discuss our cooperative efforts in the 
field of employment security. 


As THEY HAVE developed industrially, the states 
have built up a body of labor law and practice 
which varies from state to state. Knowing the prog- 
ress made by one state may be helpful to another 
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which seeks to improve its laws and practices. We 
in the Department of Labor try to keep informed 
of these advances, to make this knowledge and ex- 
perience available to all, and to render technical 
assistance, when requested, in adapting the experi- 
ence of one state to the solution of related prob- 
lems of another. An example of this kind of federal- 
state cooperation is our response to one state’s re- 
cent request for help in consolidating in the Labor 
Department the industrial safety responsibilities 
then shared by three agencies. Our analysis of other 
state experience helped the Legislative Council in 
the state in question to rally support from both 
management and labor to effect this consolidation 
at the legislative session just concluded. Thus an 
important step was taken in achieving greater efh- 
ciency and in reducing costs to the taxpayer. 


te MEET present-day demands agriculture must 
have the temporary services of hundreds of thou- 
sands of additional workers at planting and har- 
vesting times. This seasonal labor force must be re- 
cruited primarily from among American migrant 
workers. These transient laborers follow the crops, 
and they and their families are without many of 
the social and economic advantages enjoyed by 
other workers. The federal and state governments 
both have responsibilities for improving their lot. 

Recognizing the importance of this problem, the 
President, in August of last year, appointed an In- 
terdepartmental Committee on Migratory Labor, 
composed of the Secretaries of Agriculture, In- 
terior, Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and the Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. In appointing the committee the 
President expressed the hope that it would help the 
various federal agencies in the development of more 
effective services for the migrants, and would aid 
the states and local communities through the state 
agencies with which these agencies of the federal 
government work. 

The committee, of which I am Chairman, has set 
up a working body of departmental representatives, 
with subcommittees to deal with specific problems. 
The combined knowledge and experience of all the 
interested agencies of the federal government is be- 
ing brought together in an effort to resolve prob- 
lems such as safe transportation and adequate hous- 
ing for these temporary workers. Staff services are 
supplied to the committee by the Bureau of Labor 
Standards. 

The states are cooperating in this program 
through, among other measures, the establishment 
of state migratory labor committees. In recent years 
we have conferred frequently with officials of the 
states in which the migratory labor problem is most 
pressing. Requests have come from a number of 


them for help in the organization of state commit- 
tees of this kind, and we have furnished consultant 
services to nine states this year. In answer to re- 
peated inquiries we have prepared a report giving 
information on the organization and operation of 
various types of state committees. We have made a 
report on state experience in the regulation of the 
transportation of migrant workers by motor truck, 
through safety codes and motor vehicle laws. We 
also have had an increasing number of calls from 
state officials for technical assistance on other re- 
lated matters, including workmen’s compensation 
coverage for agricultural workers and the regula- 
tion of labor contractors. 

It is our hope that by rallying the ingenuity and 
resources of all interested groups, public and pri- 
vate, decent working and living conditions can be 
established for migrant workers wherever they are 
employed, with corresponding benefit, we are con- 
vinced, to grower, worker and consumer alike. 


Puma our more established departmental activi- 
ties, perhaps none is more important to the well- 
being of the wage earner than those which promote 
his occupational safety. We are gratified that the 
nation’s combined safety efforts have reduced the 
injury frequency rate in manufacturing to an all- 
time low, in 1954, of 13.4 disabling injuries per 
million man-hours worked. We are also aware, how- 
ever, that these injuries cost management and labor 
an estimated $4.5 billion a year. Accordingly, we 
give high priority to our programs to help reduce 
the staggering toll. Since I believe strongly that this 
basic responsibility is properly that of the states, I 
am determined that the U. S. Department of Labor 
shall do everything possible to cooperate with them 
in their efforts. 

The department conducts other programs in the 
safety field. We conduct training courses in both 
safety fundamentals and specialized subjects for 
safety personnel of state labor departments. A 
growing part of this general program is the or- 
ganization of similar courses for unions and for 
federal agencies. We develop special safety pro- 
grams for high-hazard industries. The department 
also provides the states with complete program ma- 
terial, such as process flow charts identifying haz- 
ards in the various work processes, “how-to-inspect” 
charts, monthly bulletins on the control of these 
hazards, and similar aids. The results of the efforts 
have been uniformly gratifying; injury-frequency 
rate reductions in various industries have ranged 
from 29 to 79 per cent over a six-month period. 

Under the laws of more than three-fourths of the 
states, safety codes are promulgated and enforced 
by appropriate state authorities. To keep informed 
on the changing safety practices in our dynamic 
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industry of today we maintain close liaison with 
the American Standards Association and hold mem- 
bership on many of its safety code committees. We 
are thus in a position, if the states want such help 
and request it, to assist them in the drafting and 
revision of their codes. This helps to promote 
greater uniformity in the provisions of the safety 
codes, a factor of vital significance to far-flung 
business enterprises which must otherwise comply 
with a wide variety of code provisions. Upon the 
request of a state we will also advise with it on its 
safety program. 

Other activities of the department to promote 
safety on the job include the provision of technical 
assistance and the conduct of safety promotion pro- 
grams in stevedoring, harbor and ship-repairing in- 
dustries. We also serve as secretariat for the Federal 
Safety Council, composed of representatives of all 
federal agencies whose job it is to promote the oc- 
cupational safety of more than two million gov- 
ernment employees. 

Recognizing the value of voluntary cooperation 
in this field, the department has organized and 
serves as secretariat for the President’s Conference 
on Occupational Safety. This conference—which 
brings together periodically the leaders of business, 
labor, insurance and educational institutions, state 
and federal officials and private safety organiza- 
tions—has been called a “shot in the arm” for oc- 
cupational safety. It provides an additional oppor- 
tunity, too, for the exchange of information and 
ideas about prevention of job injuries. 


(coun ALLIED to accident prevention is com- 
pensation for injury once it occurs. Basic responsi- 
bility for this pioneer type of social insurance re- 
sides with the states. In recent years state officials 
have been increasingly aware that, despite many 
amendments to their laws, benefits were not keep- 
ing pace with wage levels or the cost of living. Gov- 
ernors of approximately half the states recognized 
such inadequacies, and recommended improve- 
ments, in their messages to legislatures of 1955. Dur- 
ing 1954, when fourteen states had regular legisla- 
tive sessions, and 1955, when there were forty-five 
regular sessions, a total of thirty-five states raised 
one or more types of benefits under workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. This applies also to Alaska and Ha- 
waii. In more than half of these jurisdictions the 
legislatures increased weekly rates for death and for 
partial and total disability. Coverage was extended 
to additional works in several states. 

The U. S. Department of Labor is working on a 
“model” workmen’s compensation law. Based upon 
the best experience of the states, this draft, when 
completed, will be available to the states for con- 
sideration in their re-examinations of their laws. 


The department also will give technical assistance 
to states desiring it with respect to other problems 
confronting them in this field—such as second-in- 
jury funds, occupational disability coverage, dis- 
ability rating, rehabilitation and simplified tech- 
niques to expedite payment of compensation. In 
such assistance the department is aided by its own 
experience in administration of federal statutes re- 
lating to workmen’s compensation, such as the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Compensation Act. 


lm CHILD-LABOR provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act prohibit the employment of what is 
termed “oppressive child labor” in commerce or in 
the production of goods for commerce. The De- 
partment of Labor is vitally interested in the wel- 
fare of the nation’s youth. Despite modern social 
advances, child labor is still being exploited in cer- 
tain occupations. In general, industrial employ- 
ment of children under age 16 is barred. Children 
between the ages of 16 and 18 years may not be 
employed in hazardous occupations. In some oc- 
cupations (other than hazardous ones and any 
manufacturing, mining, and: processing occupa- 
tions) children 14 and 15 years of age may be em- 
ployed in accordance with regulations of the Sec- 
retary of Labor, but none may be employed during 
school hours. There is an exemption for agricul- 
tural employment outside school hours, but no 
minor under 16 may be employed, except by a 
parent or a person standing in place of a parent, in 
agricultural work during school hours for the 
school district where he is living. 

Last year we found 3,502 minors 16 and 17 years 
of age working in violation of law at occupations 
which had been found to be hazardous. Sixty-eight 
children under age 14 were found employed in jobs 
for which the legal age was 18. A total of 6,506 
young workers were removed from unlawful em- 
ployment in 3,265 non-agricultural establishments, 
and 4,389 children under age 16 from 1,993 farms 
where they were working during school hours. 

The department’s activities to encourage the de- 
velopment of positive values in youth employment 
are perhaps even more important than its enforce- 
ment efforts. While many of these activities are in 
areas to which state laws apply, the problems are of 
such scope as to require nation-wide cooperation 
for their solution. 

During the past year, for example, the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, state labor officials, bowling 
organizations and interested youth organizations, 
cooperated in a program to improve the working 
conditions of boys who set pins in bowling alleys. 
A voluntary code designed to clear up one of the 
nation’s worst child labor sore spots was adopted 
and widely displayed by the Bowling Alley Pro- 
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prietors’ Association. Many state officials and civic 
organizations have recognized the need for supple- 
menting this code by the establishment of a legal 
age minimum of 16 for employment, and are sup- 
porting appropriate state legislation to this effect 
where necessary. 

Employers and other interested persons have 
given enthusiastic response to the department's 
latest publication in the field of youth employment, 
“The Youth You Supervise.” This bulletin, pre- 
pared with the assistance of a committee of person- 
nel and youth experts, is addressed to on-the-job 
supervisors. Its purpose is to help supervisors to 
understand their young workers better and to en- 
courage the young people to give their best to their 
jobs. 

Services in the child labor field were provided 
by the department to state and local agencies, in- 
terested organizations, and individuals on 1,123 
occasions during the past year. Many of these re- 
quests were from state labor departments for as- 
sistance in amending child-labor laws. 


‘Eas is significant action in the states in regard 
to minimum wage legislation. One of the important 
facts about recent legislation in certain states is 
that minimum wage laws are being applied in- 
creasingly to both sexes, instead of only to women 
and children. Minimum wage laws of eight states 
and three territories now apply regardless of sex, 
and three states have been added to this list in 
the last biennium. 

This department has cooperated closely with the 
states in the field of minimum wage legislation— 
preparing analyses of minimum wage laws, making 
wage surveys, compiling statistical data, and fur- 
nishing information on enforcement methods and 
legal aid. 

The place of women workers in the nation’s 
economy is now firmly established. Approximately 
one-third of all women of working age are in the 
nation’s labor force. Most women are employed at 
some time in their lives. More than half of all 
women workers are married, and about one-fourth 
of these have children under 18 years of age. 

The Department of Labor, among other activi- 
ties, has recently completed a resurvey of the laws 
of the forty-eight states and the District of Colum- 
bia affecting the. legal status of women. Concern 
for the welfare of women as workers is an essential 
part of our departmental program. Congress has 
reposed in the department the responsibility for 
the formulation of standards and policies to pro- 
mote their welfare, to improve their working con- 
ditions, to increase their efficiency and to advance 
their opportunities for profitable employment. We 
have worked closely with state labor departments 


and with women’s and civic groups in carrying out 
these programs, furnishing technical advice and 
assistance to them on legislation affecting the wel- 
fare of women workers. We have also furnished in- 
formation and advice on such subjects as equal pay, 
working conditions, cost-of-living budgets, and the 
civil and political rights of women. 


Aan is given to the states in the interest of 
sound labor standards under other programs of the 
department. For example, proper labor standards 
for on-the-job training and apprentice workers are 
promoted through the efforts of the department’s 
Bureau of Apprenticeship, which acts as a clearing 
house for the national apprenticeship program. The 
bureau works through its field staff with the ap- 
prenticeship agencies of the states to extend the 
application of approved standards to this impor- 
tant segment of the nation’s labor force. 

Under the Fair Labor Standards Act departmen- 
tal investigative personnel reach every area of the 
country. Although their job is primarily to see that 
the rights of employees to which that law applies 
are protected, their work is of importance to em- 
ployers, workers and the public generally. By safe- 
guarding the rights of these particular workers the 
department helps to protect all concerned from un- 
fair competition in the labor market. 

The department cooperates closely with the states 
in the administration of related federal and state 
statutes. When federal laws such as the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the Walsh-Healey Public Con- 
tracts Act were enacted, the possibility arose that 
employers and workers might be subject to two 
sets of inspections in those states which had laws 
containing related provisions. To the extent prac- 
ticable, this duplication of effort was avoided by 
the working out of agreements between the federal 
government and certain of the states, under which 
state employees in the course of their regular duties 
also investigate compliance with federal laws. 

In most states age certificates issued by the states 
are accepted by the federal government as proof of 
age for employment under federal laws. In two 
states, North Carolina and Minnesota, state em- 
ployees investigate for compliance with the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Similar cooperation by state 
and federal agencies plays an important part in the 
enforcement of the safety and health provisions of 
the Public Contracts Act. In twenty-five states re- 
ports of compliance with state industrial health 
and safety laws are accepted as prima facie evidence 
of compliance with the requirement of federal law 
that government contracts cannot be performed 
under unsanitary or dangerous conditions. 

Federal-state cooperation of this kind not only 

(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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New Mexico’s legislature in 1955 accomplished a sweeping consolidation of its 
committee structure—the Senate at the beginning of the session and the House 
at the end. As a result the Senate has only seven standing committees and the 
House sixteen, in both cases far below the previous numbers. Jack E. Holmes, 
Director of the New Mexico Legislative Council Service tells in this article why 
and how the reorganizations were adopted, and he summarizes the results thus 
far apparent. On the basis of the Senate’s experience throughout the session, he 
finds the new structure a major help in the legislative process. 


New Mexico Reorganizes 
Its Legislative Committees 


By Jack E. Homes 
Director, New Mexico Legislative Council Service 


ture of the New Mexico state legislature 

came with astonishing ease during the 1955 
regular session. To date, however, the reorganiza- 
tion has been almost unmarked by scholars or the 
press. 

The thirty-two member Senate operated during 
the session with only seven standing committees, 
and the fifty-five member House voted during the 
closing days of the session to adopt a rule reducing 
the number of its committees from twenty-four to 
sixteen. The pressure of the events that impelled 
the reorganization closely parallels the logic and 
the suggestions on committee structure of such or- 
ganizations as the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation and the Council of State Governments. 
Representative Floyd Darrow of the New Mexico 
House of Representatives, for example, has been 
diligent in attending and preparing for meetings 
of the Council’s Western Interstate Committee on 
Legislative Procedures, and he has usually been 
accompanied by several other interested and influ- 
ential members of the legislature. 

Some of the background of the reorganization is 
noteworthy. New Mexico's legislature has long 
given evidence of dissatisfaction with its own or- 
ganization and procedures and has made consistent 
efforts for improvement. One such attempt was the 
trial, during the three sessions from 1941 through 
1945, Of a split session involving two thirty-day 
working periods, separated by a thirty-day recess. 
Unsuccessful attempts later were made to secure a 
constitutional amendment which would extend the 
biennial session or provide for a session each year. 
A Legislative Council and Council Service were 
established in 1951 to provide conventional facili- 
ties of a type that other legislatures have found 
useful. 


A DRASTIC reorganization of the committee struc- 
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Meanwhile, however, the number of committees 
in the House has been as high as twenty-nine and 
that in the Senate over twenty. All except three or 
four of the committees in each house were organ- 
ized as substantive committees, concerned with the 
content and policy of proposed legislation. The re- 
mainder were chiefly concerned with the mechanics 
or procedures of legislation and the party organiza- 
tion of their respective houses. 

All the customary difficulties of such organiza- 
tion were constantly apparent. The chief opera- 
tional difficulty, however, was the ever-present prob- 
lem of providing for a fairly smooth flow of bills 
through any of the committees during the closing 
weeks of a session, and the related one of obtaining 
and maintaining quorums for the many long and 
conflicting committee meetings. The assignment of 
bills to committee also often tended to be on a per- 
sonal or chance basis. Scheduling and adequate ad- 
vertisement of committee hearings usually were 
nearly impossible. Perhaps in consequence many 
members have had more than a casual interest in 
text book theory concerning committees. 

New Mexico’s House of Representatives is com- 
posed of members elected each two years; the mem- 
bers of the Senate are elected for four-year terms, 
and all at the same time. Consequently, the entire 
Senate membership comes back for the second ses- 
sion of a term as old hands, who generally are thor- 
oughly aware of their procedures and responsibili- 
ties. The House of Representatives with which they 
team during such a session, however, is apt to con- 
sist of a majority serving their first terms. 


By THE FALL of 1954 several influential members 
of both houses had carried away from meetings of 
the Western Interstate Committee on Legislative 
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Procedures strong hopes that something could be 
done. One of them, Senator T. E. Lusk, still serving 
a first term, and Lieutenant Governor Joseph M. 
Montoya, then Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Rules and Executive Communications, called an 
informal meeting to consider a proposed reorgan- 
ization of the Senate. The meeting quickly showed 
a consensus, and a follow-up meeting the next day 
resulted in a resolution directing Senator Lusk to 
prepare such a rule for the consideration of the 
whole Senate when it convened in January. The 
proposed rule was adopted on the opening day of 
the session without a dissenting vote. 

The rule, establishing the seven standing or sub- 
stantive committees, provides a committee nomen- 
clature and membership as follows: Conservation, 
eleven members; Corporations, five members; Edu- 
cation, eight; Finance, twelve; Judiciary, nine; Pub- 
lic and Military Affairs, eleven; and Rules, seven 
members. In addition there was established a 
“Committee’s Committee,” which serves many of 
the functions of the familiar Committee on Com- 
mittees of other legislatures. This committee is 
composed of the President Pro Tempore, the Ma- 
jority Floor Leader and Majority Whip, the Mi- 
nority Floor Leader and Minority Whip, “and two 
members of the majority party appointed by the 
President Pro Tempore by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” The Committee’s Commit- 
tee assigns members of the Senate to standing com- 
mittees and selects the Chairman and Vice Chair- 
man of each standing committee; all appointments, 
however, are subject to the approval of the Senate. 

Members of the Senate are limited to service on 
two committees except in the case of the Majority 
Leader; he is permitted to serve on only one stand- 
ing committee but he is deemed an “ex-officio” 
member of all committees except that to which he 
is regularly assigned. 

The same rule of the Senate provides that each 
standing committee shall hold two regular meet- 
ings a week, at a “permanent” time assigned by the 
Committee’s Committee. 

Did the system work? From all accounts and 
from this writer’s observation, it did, and it dem- 
onstrated the validity of the usual suggestions of 
legislative observers. The meetings of the commit- 
tees were held as scheduled. With allowance for 
normal differences of personalities and factional 
and party differences, they were productive. Senate 
calendars were unusually clean through most of the 
session, and the Senate’s committees did a deliber- 
ate and thorough job on most of the bills assigned 
to them. No accurate tabulation has yet been made, 
but the number of committee substitutes of bills 
(committee revisions) is apparently far higher than 
in any previous session. The Judiciary Committee, 
which serves also as an enrolling and engrossing 
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committee, did an outstanding service in checking 
and reviewing bill drafts to keep conflicts to a 
minimum. 


the efforts made in the House to 
get a similar organization rule met with failure un- 
til the session was coming to a close. By that time, 
when proponents of committee reorganization 
brought their previously rejected organization rule 
up again, many new members had become thor- 
oughly and acutely aware of the difficulties under 
which they were attempting to consider and pass 
legislation. The rule was adopted. 

The rule provides a committee organization with 
striking similarity to that suggested by the Com- 
mittee on American Legislatures of the American 
Political Science Association. It provides that no 
member shall serve on more than three committees 
and establishes sixteen standing committees. Four 
of the standing committees will not, however, be 
organized to deal with the policy problems in- 
volved in legislation. These are the Committees on 
Enrolling and Engrossing, Printing and Supplies, 
Rules and Order of Business, and the Committee 
on Committees. 

The twelve House committees which, under the 
new rule, will consider and report legislation are 
Appropriations and Finance; Agriculture; Corpo- 
rations and Banks; Education; Judiciary; Labor; 
Natural Resources; Privileges and Elections; Public 
and Military Affairs; Transportation; Taxation 
and Revenue; and Ways and Means. 


IL, HAS BEEN suggested by political scientists that a 
legislative reorganization such as that undertaken 
in New Mexico would be effective in equalizing the 
workload of the standing committees. The experi- 
ence of New Mexico’s Senate demonstrates that it 
is possible to assure a substantial but not a com- 
plete equalization of committee referrals. 

Some 308 bills originated in the Senate, and the 
House referred 258 to it. Some of these bills were 
referred to two committees, and some to a commit- 
tee as well as to the whole Senate or to the “Presi- 
dent’s Table.” If one includes all such referrals the 
work load of the Senate’s committees was: 


Conservation 
Corporations 25 
Education . 44 
Finance 84 
Judiciary 156 
Public and Military Affairs 163 
Rules. 
Whole Senate 17 


President’s Table 
(Continued on page 240) 
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Pioneering efforts for mental health have been proceeding for years at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan under programs approved and supported by the state legis- 
lature. Dr. Raymond W. Waggoner, who describes the programs in these pages, 
has been Director of the Neuropsychiatric Institute and Chairman of the De- 
partment of Psychiatry at the university since 1937. His paper tells the story of 
four distinct units now part of the department: the Neuropsychiatric Institute; 
a Children’s Psychiatric Service; A Veterans Readjustment Center; and—the 
newest of the group—a Mental Health Research Institute. Although distinct 
from each other, all these units work together and as components of the uni- 
versity’s Medical School and general hospital—with education and research 
their core functions. 


Michigan’s Neuropsychiatric Institute 


By RayMonp W. Wacconer, M.D. 


been made in the understanding and treat- 

ment of mental disease. In 1901, largely as 
a result of the efforts of Dr. William J. Herdman, 
the Michigan state legislature made an appropria- 
tion for the construction of a Psychopathic Ward 
at the University of Michigan. This was the first 
institution of its kind in the United States. Michi- 
gan can take pride in this symbol of progressive 
thought. 

The State Psychopathic Hospital, as it came to 
be called, was formally opened on.February 7, 1906, 
with the admission of thirty-seven patients who 
were transferred to Ann Arbor from institutions 
at Kalamazoo and Pontiac. It was under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Albert M. Barrett; he coordinated its 
functions at the University of Michigan, directed 
its medical and research activities, guided the clini- 
cal and pathologic research programs in the several 
institutions for the care of the mentally ill in the 
state, and maintained a fine spirit of cooperation 
between these state institutions and the State Psy- 
chopathic Hospital. Dr. Barrett was Professor of 
Psychiatry and Head of the Department of Psychia- 
try at the university from that time until his death 
in 1936. By virtue of his administration and exten- 
sive programs of research, his teaching and his care 
of the mentally ill, he created an epoch in the 
progress of psychiatry which will not fail of lasting 
recognition in Michigan’s history. 

In order to facilitate the care of the mentally ill 
and to develop even stronger cooperation between 
the medical specialty of psychiatry and the other 
departments in the University (general) Hospital, 
it soon was felt advisable to build a new unit 
which would actually be a part of the latter. The 
Neuropsychiatric Institute resulted. Its creation by 
the 1937 session of the legislature must be consid- 


D= THE past fifty years rapid strides have 
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ered as evidence of the legislature’s understanding 
of the far-reaching social and humanitarian prob- 
lems pertaining to mental disease: the action dem- 
onstrated Michigan’s readiness to support medical 
education, research and public welfare in this im- 
portant field. 


‘La IN 1937, an appropriation was made to the 
University of Michigan for construction of a new 
building which is now a part of the University 
Hospital and a Department of the Medical School. 
The unit was dedicated on February 11, 1939, and 
it opened its doors for admission of patients on 
March 8 that year. 

To quote from the dedication address by Dr. 
Rock Sleyster, then President of the American Medi- 
cal Association: “Disease in its retreat before the 
forces of medical sciences maintains one major cita- 
del, undefeated and defiant in its stubborn re- 
sistance to attack. In the erection and organization 
of this splendid center, you, in Michigan, are again 
blazing a path toward the solution of this great 
problem. Here, you are providing for research, for 
teaching, for training and for treatment. Best of all, 
you are, by making psychiatry an integral part of 
this hospital, marshalling the scientific resources 
of this great University into a unified army of at- 
tack and you are bringing the other branches of 
medicine into a greater consciousness of the help 
they can be to what, until recently, has been the 
step-child of medicine.” 

A rational approach to the problem of mental 
disease was clearly set forth in the enabling Act of 
the Neuropsychiatric Institute. The document reads 
in part as follows: 

“It is the purpose and intention of the Legisla- 
ture, recognizing that the early diagnosis and treat- 
ment of mental disorders is of prime importance 
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in the prevention of the eventual custodial care of 
such patients, that the Neuropsychiatric Institute 
of the University of Michigan shall be open so far 
as facilities are available and under rules and regu- 
lations to be prescribed by the Board of Regents 
of the University, for the care and treatment of per- 
sons suffering from mental disorders but who have 
not been committed by the Probate Court as in- 
sane, feebleminded, or epileptic. It is the further 
purpose and intention to establish a clinic for the 
study of prevention of mental illness and for the 
conduct of training and research in all phases of 
mental disease.” 


Bamssy, the Institute is a five-story building, lo- 
cated a short distance north of the University Hos- 
pital and connected with the latter by a corridor 
on four of the five floors. It provides ninety-five 
beds, sixty for adults and thirty-five for children. 
On the first floor there is a group of clinical and 
research laboratories and a large lecture room, as 
well as an occupational therapy unit and gym- 
nasium. The third and fifth floors are made up of 
patients’ rooms, including dining rooms, a large 
day room equipped with comfortable chairs, radio 
and television; and small visiting rooms for the re- 
ception of patients and their visitors. On the fourth 
floor are the offices of the staff. The second floor is 
devoted entirely to the treatment of children. There 
are small classrooms for them here, as well as oc- 
cupational therapy rooms and other treatment fa- 
cilities. 

The Institute is a department of the Medical 
School and of the University Hospital. Its staff are 
members of the faculty of the Medical School of the 
university; its activities, like those of other depart- 
ments of the school and hospital, are care of the 
sick, medical education and research. Thus the De- 
partment of Psychiatry is intimately associated with 
the other units of the University Hospital. 

The Institute’s functions may be described as 
follows: first, to serve as a center for the diagnosis 
and treatment of incipient mental disease and to 
stress particularly the great importance of preven- 
tion; second, to study and develop methods of 
treatment of mental disease; third, to be a training 
center for physicians, nurses and persons engaged 
in the study of psychiatry and charged with the 
duty of serving those who are mentally ill; fourth, 
to provide for both clinical and laboratory investi- 
gation in the field of nervous and mental diseases; 
fifth, to render special service to mentally ill chil- 
dren and children who exhibit abnormalities of be- 
havior. 

The design for the children’s ward in the origi- 
nal planning for the Neuropsychiatric Institute 
proved to be inadequate. Gradually, as our experi- 


ence with children developed, changes in the ward 
and in the plan of treatment were made. A special 
ward for treatment of children was first opened 
in 1945. From that time the philosophy of treat- 
ment and the physical accommodations underwent 
gradual modification until 1948, when major struc- 
tural changes were completed. In January, 1949, 
Dr. Ralph Rabinovitch became Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Psychiatric Unit. The accomplishments of 
this unit and its importance to the state were such 
that in 1953 the legislature directed that a new 
Children’s Psychiatric Hospital be built in associa- 
tion with the University Hospital. The children’s 
hospital now is approaching completion and will 
be opened in the near future. It ultimately will be 
part of a total children’s medical center—the psy- 
chiatric unit of which is the first to be built. It is 
not only desirable but essential that child psy- 
chiatry should operate in close association with 
pediatrics. That represents a goal of our planning. 


‘i NEW Children’s Psychiatric Hospital will ac- 
commodate seventy-five children ranging in age 
from 6 to 15 years. There are four units—three of 
them “closed,” each for sixteen children, and one 
convalescent or “open” unit with twenty-seven 
beds. Each of the four units is independent in 
terms of the living plan for the children; each will 
have its own nurse and auxiliary staffs, dining room 
and play areas. Although this increases the cost of 
operation, it is essential in order to provide an 
atmosphere closer to a family grouping than a large 
institutional design. In each sixteen-bed unit we 
plan for eleven boys and five girls, although the 
structure will allow for flexibility in this ratio. 
The living quarters, however, represent only one 
aspect of the program. The hospital has been de- 
signed around a total program that comprises all 
types of special care we have found to be of thera- 
peutic value. These include a school in which the 
children will have an educational program in small 
groups; a reading clinic in which specific reading 
retardations will be given individual remedial ther- 
apy; occupational therapy, which we have found 
an especially effective medium in our work; a 
planned recreation program, providing both indoor 
gymnasium and swimming pool facilities, an audi- 
torium for plays and movies, and an outdoor play- 
ground. As important as any other aspect of the 
program is direct psychotherapy for the child. Each 
child will have a minimum of three hours of psy- 
chotherapy per week with a psychiatrist-in-training. 
This, too, will occur off the ward, away from the 
living area, and each child will see his doctor by 
regular appointment in the doctor’s office; he will 
in effect be attending a clinic separate from his 
hospital home. 
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In addition to the residential treatment unit, an 
entire section of the building will serve as a large 
out-patient clinic for diagnostic and treatment 
work to which patients from throughout Michigan 
will be referred. From the point of view of training, 
it is important that staff have experience both in 
residential and out-patient services, and this oppor- 
tunity will be provided. 

The functions of the new Children’s Psychiatric 
Hospital, as of the Neuropsychiatric Institute, will 
be three-fold: service, training, and research. It is 
impossible to separate these functions. If the qual- 
ity of service is not good, then neither is the teach- 
ing program. The most effective teaching resource 
in psychiatry remains participation in and observa- 
tion of adequate clinical work. The closer the new 
hospital can be to the pulse of major community 
needs, the more effective will be all its operations. 

The service function will involve intensive resi- 
dential treatment of seventy-five severely disturbed 
children and a large diagnostic and treatment out- 
patient facility. Training will involve practical 
field work along with organized teaching for work- 
ers of ten disciplines: child psychiatry, pediatrics, 
clinical psychology, psychiatric social work, group 
work with children, psychiatric nursing, special 
education, remedial reading, occupational therapy, 
and recreational therapy. Research now in progress 
will be expanded and new projects introduced, cov- 
ering such areas as childhood schizophrenia, spe- 
cific reading retardations, the encephalopathies of 
childhood, juvenile delinquency, and evaluation of 
psychometric and projective techniques with chil- 
dren. One section of the building will provide spe- 
cial offices for research. This section will be small 
in space but large in importance in the entire pro- 

am. 

When the new Children’s Psychiatric Hospital is 
opened, the present children’s unit will become an 
adolescent treatment center. It will be one of the 
first such units in the country and will fulfill a 
function we believe to be of utmost importance. 
Adolescents cannot be well treated on an adult 
ward, nor can they be treated at all on a children’s 
unit. Yet the demand for treatment of patients in 
this age group is as great as any other. We expect 
to learn a great deal from this experience, and we 
believe the returns will be many times greater than 
the cost. 


bes services of the Neuropsychiatric Institute are 
offered to voluntary patients who are able to pay 
for their care and who must be referred to the hos- 
pital by their home doctors; and to voluntary pa- 
tients unable to pay, who must get an order au- 
thorizing hospitalization from the Director of So- 
cial Welfare of their county. Patients may be re- 


ferred to the Institute by the Probate Court under 
a statutory detention order for a period of observa- 
tion and treatment not exceeding thirty days, al- 
though this period may be extended by the Probate 
Court. Under no circumstances can a patient be 
committed directly to the Institute. A patient who 
has been committed to a state hospital for treat- 
ment, however, may be transferred to it for a short 
period of observation and treatment. This can be 
accomplished after permission has been obtained 
from the Director of the State Department of Men- 
tal Health. 

No patient is admitted to the Neuropsychiatric 
Institute until he has been examined in the out- 
patient department. Nor can a patient be admitted 
unless he is willing to sign a statement agreeing to 
conform to the hospital’s rules and regulations and 
to give the director five days’ notice in writing if 
he should wish to leave before treatment is com- 
plete. This, of course, does not apply to patients 
brought to the hospital under some type of deten- 
tion order. All patients examined in the Institute 
may be referred or transferred to other depart- 
ments of the University Hospital. Thus the services 
of all the various departments of the latter are 
available to patients who have come primarily for 
treatment at the Institute. 

Early in 1948 a new and unique unit was opened 
at the university in the Department of Psychiatry: 
a Veterans Readjustment Center, occupying a sepa- 
rate building designed for the care of Michigan 
veterans of World War II whose condition was 
sufficiently severe to make it impossible for them to 
be cared for adequately on an out-patient basis, 
and yet who did not require closed ward care. This 
was the first unit of its kind in the United States, 
and was patterned somewhat after the “Neurosis 
Centers” in England. The unit has forty-seven beds 
with very comfortable accommodations and a large 
occupational therapy unit with shop facilities, so 
that the patients may learn woodworking and spe- 
cial skills in the handling of machine tools. It main- 
tains a very active out-patient department as well 
as in-patient facilities. 

Since the Korean War Michigan veterans of that 
conflict are also admitted. No patient whose condi- 
tion is such that he can properly be cared for by 
the Veterans Administration is admitted, and our 
unit has no connection with the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. It is under the supervision of Dr. Moses M. 
Frohlich. 


| is enabling us to make rapid strides in 
understanding and controlling the forces of the 
physical universe, and in comprehending and treat- 
ing many bodily ailments. But our human knowl- 
edge still lags concerning our own behavior, the na- 
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ture of mental health, and the cure and prevention 
of mental disease. These are top-priority issues be- 
fore medicine and the world at large. For that rea- 
son another important unit—the Mental Health 
Research Institute—has just been established at the 
University of Michigan Medical School and Hos- 
pital. 

Investigation of mental health and mental dis- 
ease is at the moment divided into many different 
disciplines and numerous schools with conflicting 
beliefs. No one yet has a clear idea how the psycho- 
dynamic contributions of Freud and Jung, the pro- 
jective theories of Rorschach, the facts of neuro- 
pathology, the new findings of endocrinology, 
biochemistry and neurophysiology, and the con- 
cepts of social anthropology can be merged into a 
single framework for explaining the psychiatric 
and social phenomena of mental illness. There is 
great need for new, exhaustive surveys and critiques 
of all these concepts, together with attempts to in- 
tegrate and apply them. 

One such promising effort is that planned by the 
staff of the new Mental Health Research Institute, 
to see how much rigorous, natural-science methods 
of theory and experimental and clinical study can 
achieve in attacking these problems. The emphasis 
will be on basic research involving the use of social, 
biological and physical sciences in their long-range 
application to mental disease. 


‘= NucLEUus of this Institute comes from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where since 1949 efforts have 
been made by a number of scientists from different 
disciplines to organize their interpretation of the 
nature of individual and social man into an accept- 
able general behavior theory, and to conduct objec- 
tive tests of such theory. The group there has in- 
cluded representatives of mathematical biology, 
psychiatry, internal medicine, physiology, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, economics, political science, anthro- 
pology, history, philosophy, physics and chemistry. 
When the possibility of such a program was pre- 
sented to Michigan's legislature by the University 
of Michigan its importance was recognized prompt- 
ly, and the appropriation requested for it was 
made. The program is under way, with Dr. James 
G. Miller, Professor of Psychiatry, as its coordina- 
tor, and with other top-flight scientists already ap- 
pointed. Further senior personnel from other social 
and biological fields will be added later, as well as 
research associates and assistants, and other staff 
members. 

The Mental Health Research Institute, in addi- 
tion to its research functions, expects to participate 
in the training of residents, internes, medical stu- 
dents and other behavioral scientists in mental 
health, particularly in experimental design and 


method. Interdisciplinary seminars will be con- 
ducted for professional personnel of the medical 
and other schools of the university. 

Our understanding of mental illness is primitive 
compared with our comprehension of many other 
forms of disease, partly because of the complexity 
of the problem and partly because research efforts 
have not been comparable to the magnitude of the 
problem. A new public interest in this specialty of 
medicine appears to be developing, as evidenced by 
much state action, including increasing appropria- 
tions by various state legislatures, and by appropri- 
ations of Congress for programs of investigation. 
Some years ago the Michigan legislature passed a 
resolution setting up a Mental Health Study Com- 
mittee, made up of members of both the House and 
Senate under the chairmanship of Senator Elmer 
Porter. Many of the exciting and important ad- 
vances which have been recorded in Michigan in 
the last few years have been the result of the de- 
liberations of this committee. Legislative support 
of mental health programs has, in our opinion, 
kept pace with the availability of personnel. 


} sUMMARY, the Department of Psychiatry at the 
University of Michigan comprises the four distinct 
and separate units described above: The Neuro- 
psychiatric Institute with its adult in-patient serv- 
ice, its adolescent in-patient service, and its out- 
patient service; the Veterans Readjustment Center 
with its in- and out-patient service; the Children’s 
Psychiatric Service with its in- and out-patient serv- 
ice; and the Mental Health Research Institute. 

In the last ten years approximately 140 physi- 
cians have been in training in psychiatry at the 
Neuropsychiatric Institute. Some 25 per cent of 
them have gone into some kind of state service. Ap- 
proximately 500 in-patients are treated each year, 
and out-patient visits in the various units average 
10,000. The basic policy of the Department of Psy- 
chiatry is to do the most adequate kind of psychi- 
atric teaching to the medical students; to train in 
the most satisfactory fashion as many physicians in 
the field of psychiatry as possible; to urge them 
constantly to undertake work in some state facility; 
and to offer training facilities in ancillary disci- 
plines such as nursing, social service, psychology, 
occupational therapy, and special education. It is 
considered that the education and research func- 
tions of the department are most important; during 
the past year thirty-five articles were published by 
members of the staff of the various units, and sev- 
enty-five discussions and lectures were given to pro- 
fessional and lay groups. 

As we examine programs in psychiatry it is well 
to remember that our field is one of the newest in 

(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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Under the Leader Exchange Program sponsored by the State Department in 
accordance with federal law, thousands of foreign visitors in the last few years 
have come to our country, visited with our people and studied our institutions. 
A great many have had particularly fruitful visits in our state capitals. In this 
article H. Philip Mettger, Vice-President and Secretary of the Governmental 
Affairs Institute in Washington—a private institution that takes a leading part 
in assisting the exchange program—summarizes its main over-all features, then 
describes how it works in the state capitals. He cites some of the visits in par- 
ticular, as examples of numerous others. From his observation Mr. Mettger is 
certain that the hospitality, information and demonstrations of federalism-in- 
action, which innumerable state officials and legislators have extended to the 
visiting leaders, are paying important dividends for sound foreign relations. 


Foreign Relations 
At the State Capital 


By H. METTGER 


foreign affairs, all will agree, mutual under- 

standing and respect among nations is an im- 
portant factor. The conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions is, by constitutional stipulation, an exclu- 
sively federal function. Nevertheless, all Americans 
have a part in serving good world relations—not 
only in such fundamentals as keeping our own 
country and its economy strong, but in making for 
better understanding among peoples. In this highly 
complex business of strengthening the ties among 
nations, men and women of state government have 
made and are making numerous contributions. One 
in which they deserve special recognition is in help- 
ing the U. S. State Department’s Foreign Leader 
Exchange Program. Countless state officials and leg- 
islators over the last several years have partici- 
pated in activities for distinguished and influential 
foreigners brought to this country by the depart- 
ment. 

This article is to describe the kinds of service 
given by state government people in the Leader 
Exchange Program. 

First, a word about the program as a whole, and 
its purposes. The Leader Exchange Program is one 
part, and an important one, of the Department of 
State’s total activities in exchange of persons. Un- 
der others our country exchanges students, teachers, 
university lecturers, research workers and special- 
ists with friendly nations.' A recent State Depart- 


T ANY FORMULA for the successful conduct of 


*A separate and major category is that of technical training 
projects which are administered directly by the International 
Cooperation Agency (formerly FOA and now a part of the 
Department of State). They are beyond the scope of this arti- 
cle. Undoubtedly a number of state government officials have 
been involved in these programs. 


ment publication, Partners in International Under- 
standing, April 15, 1955, stated: 

A true and lasting partnership between the United 
States and other nations of the free world requires that 
we better understand each other's problems, needs and 
hopes. Economic, political, and even military coopera- 
tion depends on more than a superficial understanding 
of each other’s countries and ways of life. 

The significance of the Exchange Program to our for- 
eign relations is that it opens the way for the people of 
the United States and other countries to know each other 
better. Through person-to-person contacts . . . this under- 
standing develops. 

Every effort we can make to win staunch friends 
throughout the world contributes to the solidarity 
of the free world and the strength of the United 
States. Our chief competitor in the conflict of ide- 
ologies evidently recognizes the importance of per- 
son-to-person contact. In recent years the Soviet 
Union has invited many thousands of foreign per- 
sons to Russia on “good will tours,” not to mention 
innumerable cultural missions which it has sent 
abroad. It is also a fact that, for a variety of reasons, 
the images foreigners hold of America and Ameri- 
cans often are less than flattering to us. A false 
and unenviable picture of us is likely to prevail un- 
less it is destroyed by eyes that have seen us as we are. 


Aum ONE thousand distinguished foreign lead- 
ers are invited to America annually. This is author- 
ized under legislation of 1948 sponsored by Senator 
H. Alexander Smith of New Jersey and by the then 
Congressman Karl E. Mundt of South Dakota. This 
measure is now known as the United States Infor- 
mation and Educational Exchanges Act (PL 402, 
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80th Congress). Its stated objective is the promo- 
tion of better understanding between the people of 
the United States and the people of other coun- 
tries. Foreign leaders come from almost every free 
country in the world and represent all the major 
professions. What all of them have in common is 
that they hold positions of influence and impor- 
tance and that they can exercise an immediate im- 
pact on public opinion and public policy at home. 

Broadly grouped, they fall into three major pro- 
fessional categories: (1) education and cultural af- 
fairs; (2) labor and management; and (3) govern- 
ment, politics, law and information media. For 
each of these categories the Department of State 
has selected an outside organization to assume the 
responsibility for planning and administering a 
professional program for the three months, more or 
less, that the foreign leaders are in this country. 
The Governmental Affairs Institute, with which 
the writer is identified, is one of these organizations 
and is concerned with the third category. 

A most important principle of the Leader Ex- 
change Program is that it is “non-political and non- 
propagandistic in character.” Widest latitude is 
given the visitor to see and do as he wishes. As in- 
dicated above, the State Department has removed 
itself from the immediate administrative scene. 
These points are not lost on the visitor. 


Wao ARE SOME of the people who come under 
the program? The list is long and distinguished, 
but the following names from among the leaders 
with whom our organization has worked in recent 
months will be illustrative: M. Andre Mutter, Dep- 
uty Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the French Parliament; Farid Kozma, President 
of the Lebanese Bar Association; Colonel Cornelis 
J. Els, Assistant to the Police Commissioner of the 
South African Police; several ranking members of 
the Budget Committee of the German Parliament, 
together with the Director of the German Federal 
Budget; Diego Lujan, Managing Director of El 
Pais, the leading newspaper of Uruguay; the Gov- 
ernors (or Ministers, President) of every German 
state save two; Luang Siddhi, Deputy Budget Di- 
rector of Thailand; and U. Kyi, Deputy Comp- 
troller of the President’s Household in Burma. 
What the visitor does here is determined by his 
many interests. As one might expect of the calibre 
of people involved, each has at the core of his inter- 
ests his professional calling, and his program is ori- 
ented around it. Visitors identified with govern- 
ment and politics, for example, anticipate meeting 
their counterparts in American governmental or 
political affairs. Specifically, for foreign state gov- 
ernmental or prefectural officials, our state capitals 
are a must. But even for non-state government offi- 


cials, state capitals are of major importance. The 
reason, basically, lies in the eagerness of foreign 
leaders to understand the essentials of our system 
of federalism. 

It has been impressive to observe that visitors are 
not only anxious to see places in America they have 
heard about, such as the TVA, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Niagara Falls, etc.; they also wish to examine 
concepts which they identify with America. No con- 
cept has been of greater interest to foreign students 
of American government than federalism, and 
many visitors give high priority in their programs 
to studying and observing it in action. No doubt 
several readers of this journal have been confronted 
with foreign visitors’ questions dealing with the 
structure, functioning and inter-relationships of 
state and local government; or the means by which 
we achieve what seems to. some of them nearly an 
impossibility: a united nation with a national gov- 
ernment possessing assigned and limited powers 
and with forty-eight sovereign states. 


re A NUMBER of reasons the states represent a 
strategic level of government for observation and 
study by the foreign leaders. Foremost among these 
is that, despite the breadth and complexity of state 
governmental functions, the states are less over- 
whelming in sheer magnitude and complexity than 
the federal government. The visitor can more 
quickly learn and understand the essential charac- 
teristics of American government in the state set- 
ting. He grasps more clearly the basic relationships 
between the state capital and Washington, between 
the Governor and the legislature, and so on. 

Furthermore, visitors from more than half of the 
countries participating in the Leader Exchange 
Program represent nations whose populations are 
more comparable to those of our states than to that 
of the Union. Last, but by no means least, there is 
the subtle but dramatically important factor of hu- 
man interest and warmth. Washington, as the seat 
of foreign embassies and legations, is perhaps the 
international crossroads of the world. The foreign 
visitor finds that he is but one among many, and 
the uniqueness and excitement he attaches to his 
trip to the United States is not always reflected in 
his Washington experiences. In the state capitals, 
on the other hand, he is pleased to find a greater 
personal interest in his visit, and is given a measure 
of attention which more truly represents the basic 
characteristics of Americans in their feeling of kin- 
ship with other peoples of the world. The impor- 
tance of this psychological factor in shaping the 
visitor’s reaction to this country cannot be over- 
stated. 

Some visitors are interested in a particular proc- 
ess of government, such as budgeting, police or 
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prison administration, and they want to see it at all 
levels of government, federal, local and state. A 
good example is a recent visit of the German Par- 
liament Budget Committee delegation, which in- 
cluded their Director of the Federal Budget. After 
studying federal budgeting processes in Washing- 
ton this past summer, the group journeyed to Sac- 
ramento, where A. Alan Post, Legislative Auditor 
of California’s Legislative Budget Committee, and 
other state officials gave very generously of their 
time to explain the budget process in California. 
Subsequently, they went to Columbus, Ohio, to 
meet with John A. Skipton, Director of Ohio’s Leg- 
islative Service Commission, and John Wilcox, State 
Director of Finance, and several budget officials, 
and finally to Albany, New York, where they par- 
ticipated in meetings with many New York State 
officials. From the practices developed in each of 
these capitals, the visiting delegation gathered a 
number of useful ideas for incorporation into their 
budgetary system. 

State legislatures in session at the time of a dis- 
tinguished leader’s visit have been unusually gra- 
cious in according the privilege of the floor and a 
public welcome to him. Numerous individual leg- 
islators have literally adopted the visitors during 
their stay at the capitals. Similarly, Governors have 
taken time from their crowded schedules to receive 
visitors. Frequently they have conferred the honors 
of the state upon them. It is difficult to convey, for 
example, the tremendous pride taken by an Indo- 
nesian provincial official with his certificate—pre- 
sented by the Governor of New Hampshire—of 
Honorary Whooper, or the German state legislator 
with his appointment as a Nebraska Admiral. 
These expressions of friendship are but a few of 
the many ways in which state officials cement bonds 
of partnership. They have generated incalculable 
good will. Even if such gestures may be considered 
fairly routine hospitality in the state capital, their 
impact on the visitors is tremendous, as evidenced 
by the attention given them in speeches and arti- 
cles the foreign leaders present on returning home. 

State legislative staff agencies have been a major 
source of interest and inquiry for visiting members 
of parliaments and parliamentary staff officials. The 
cooperation of these state officials in the programs 
has been outstanding. To mention a very few by 
way of example—and many more could be added— 
foreign leaders will remember Frederic H. Guild 
of Kansas, Jack F. Isakoff of Illinois, Ralph N. 
Kleps of California and M. G. Toepel of Wiscon- 
sin. Observation of the work of the legislative serv- 
ice agencies has unfailingly been an eye-opening 
experience for parliamentary visitors—who seldom 
have private secretaries, much less any central ap- 
paratus to facilitate and strengthen their functions 
as legislators. The professional excellence and high 
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standards of the service agencies leave markedly 
favorable impressions. 

Justices and other members of state judiciaries 
have not lagged behind their colleagues in other 
branches of government in extending hospitality 
and in explaining the role of the courts in state 
government. Nebraska’s Chief Justice Robert G. 
Simmons and New Jersey’s Chief Justice Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt, among many others, have performed 
outstanding services. As a sidelight, it is interesting 
that many visitors, initially critical of electing 
judges at the polls, conclude their visit with an un- 
derstanding of the historical reasons which under- 
pin this electoral institution where it obtains, and 
a balanced assessment of its place in present day 


American government. 


Te EXCHANGE street is not just one way. Indeed 
many American sponsors have reported to us that 
they gained more from the visit than the visitor 
did. The report of one comparative practice had a 
warm, human and humorous overtone. James 
Odgers, Usher of the Black Rod in the Australian 
Parliament, cited this incident in an address to the 
Senate of the State of Kansas, as later reported in 
the Topeka State Journal, March 11, 1955: 

The Senate was visited Friday by the man who greeted 
Queen Elizabeth officially when she opened the Austral- 
ian parliament last year . . . Odgers met her on the steps 
of parliament and escorted her to the Senate. She then 
sent him as her representative to inform the House she 
had arrived. Under the old tradition the House would 
not admit him as the Queen’s representative. So a door 
was slammed in his face. Then he talked through the 
door to tell members the Queen wished to speak to them 
in the Senate. 

After giving the matter due consideration, members 
voted to go to hear the royal message. . . .” 

Meeting and working together for but a few days 
often produces lasting friendship between Ameri- 
cans and their visitors. In one instance an American 
visitor to Germany was personally chauffeured by 
the Governor of Schleswig-Holstein as an expres- 
sion of his gratitude to his former American spon- 
sor. Similar examples of royal welcomes extended 
to Americans abroad are legion, and are evidence 
of the sincerity of the personal relationships and 
friendships developed in the exchange program. 


Wee ARE the visitors’ gains from the programs, 
particularly as they relate to state government vis- 
its? There are a great many. From a random sam- 
pling we might draw on the conclusions reached by 
the German Bundestag Budget Committee. First, 
its members were struck by the vitality of state gov- 
ernments in this country and the keen sense of the 
importance of state sovereignty in the preservation 
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of cherished democratic values. A second conclusion 
related to the great resources of the states them- 
selves; a third to the relative simplicity and infor- 
mality of administration (visitors were impressed 
because officials called each other by their first 
names); a fourth, the tremendous importance of 
effective and non-partisan work done by legislative 
staff and research agencies and their significant 
contribution to the independence and effectiveness 
of the legislative branch. 

Again, it has been most impressive to observe 
the encouragement many provincial officials from 
abroad have taken from the decentralized adminis- 
tration and the relative independence of state gov- 
ernment here. A provincial official from Iraq took 
copious notes on what state governments could do 
“without permission of the central government.” 
He planned to use them back home. Similarly 
French Prefectural Officials were amazed to dis- 
cover that state issues were dealt with in final terms 
by state governments and were not referred back to 
Washington. Moreover, visitors have discovered the 
advantages of experimenting in different state gov- 
ernments with different solutions to similar prob- 
lems. They certainly have seen that uniformity is 
not a goal in itself here. In addition, voluntary 
types of interstate cooperation have opened new 
vistas to the foreign governmental officials. 

Many other conclusions are reached. New ideas 
are carried back by the visitors. Some ultimately 
find their way into actual practice, others do not. 
No precise measurement exists on this score, but 
evidence is ample that progressive American expe- 
rience in public administration has stimulated new 
thinking and attitudes on the part of the visitors. 

What are some of the broader reactions foreign 
leaders have to their visits in the United States? 
One of the most obvious and yet important is that 
the visitor, whatever else his conclusions, tends to 
discard “certain unfavorable and unrealistic clichés 
about the American social, political and economic 
structure which are sometimes prevalent abroad.” 
According to a recent evaluation of the Leader 
Program by a university bureau: “ (a) foreign lead- 
ers were deeply impressed with the social democ- 
racy that pervades American society, and most of 
all they were struck by the absence of social class 
barriers; (b) leaders were astonished at the genuine 
helpfulness, friendliness and generosity of Ameri- 
cans; (c) in spite of high levels of expectation, lead- 
ers were surprised by the high standards of living, 
by the extent and equality of economic opportun- 
ity, and also by how hard Americans work; (d) they 
were impressed by the high level of community 
spirit, human sensibility, morality and concern for 
one’s fellow man among Americans; (e) they found 
American standards of culture higher than ex- 
pected.” 


Reactions of an unfavorable nature also have 
been cited—flaws in our social and political democ- 
racy, racial questions, and—a phenomenon of which 
visitors were dubious—“the fast pace of American 
working and living.” 

But the net impressions have been distinctly 
positive. America has taken the lead in inviting 
foreign leaders to come and take a look at us “as 
we are,” with no strings attached. This program, 
which costs less than a single new jet bomber, has 
paid handsome dividends in our effort to strength- 
en peace in the world and to bind the partners in 
the free world more closely. It is a program that 
would fail utterly without the help of innumerable 
Americans who serve as on-the-spot and unpaid 
ambassadors. 

The many officials in state government who have 
served, in all sections of the country, can take much 
pride in their important contribution to the con- 
duct of American foreign policy. 


New Mexico Committees 
(Continued from page 232) 
Thus the Judiciary and Public and Military Affairs 
Committees each received more than four times as 
many bills as the Corporations Committee, and 
three times as many as the Education Committee. 

The workload of the twenty-three standing com- 
mittees of the House in the 1955 session, however, 
before the reorganization at the session’s end, was 
in far greater imbalance. The Committee on Coun- 
ty Lines received two bills while the Judiciary Com- 
mittee received the staggering total of 233. Avia- 
tion received one bill and Agriculture three. Eight 
of the standing committees received less than twen- 
ty bills each, during a session that saw a record 
number of bills introduced and passed. Several 
other House committees had less than thirty meas- 
ures each referred to them. Such data reveal that 
the actually operating committees of the House in- 
deed numbered only about twelve. The most influ- 
ential members, however, tended to congregate in 
the three or four most important committees, and 
the bills referred tended to follow those members. 
The resulting and great disparity in the work load 
of the House committees should be much reduced 
in the next session if the experience of the Senate 
is duplicated. 

At some time in the future aspirants for the 
Speakership and other offices of the House may be 
under pressure in their campaigns for the post to 
gain strength by the process of multiplying com- 
mittees. But, other than the increased number of 
chairmanships or committee memberships that indi- 
viduals might consider useful on such grounds, or to 
their constituents, there would seem little to be 
gained by reverting to the old committee structure. 
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In July, 1954, the Governors’ Conference at its Forty-sixth Annual Meeting 
requested the Council of State Governments to make a study of the problem of 
aging in America. In doing so the Conference stated: “Our older citizens are 
entitled, in their advancing years, both to healthful living and to opportunities 
for useful and satisfying activity. In order that government at all levels may do 
its best to cooperate in dealing constructively with the problem of the chroni- 
cally ill, aged and infirm, it is essential that studies .. . should reflect not only 
the existing situation but should provide a basis for intelligent planning of 
adequate care, treatment and rehabilitation facilities to cope with the needs of 
the foreseeable future.” The resulting report, The States and Their Older Citi- 
zens, now has been published by the Council. A volume of 194 pages, prepared 
by a research staff, it deals with numerous aspects of aging in America and the 
problems it presents. The text is supported by relevant statistical data in tables 
and charts. The following pages present the conclusions of the study—its bill of 


objectives and a summarized, suggested program for action. 


A Bill of Objectives 
for Older People 


FFICIALS, legislators, agencies and commit- 
C) tees dealing with the problems of aging can 

work most effectively, and with the largest 
degree of cooperation, if they are agreed upon cer- 
tain common objectives. 

The objectives, surely, should accord with the 
rights and privileges to which older people are en- 
titled as human beings and American citizens. 
These are not, in fact, essentially different in many 
respects from the rights and privileges of the peo- 
ple generally. But it is evident that the majority of 
older persons are deprived of them to a greater 
extent than most people. 

A Bill of Objectives for Older People might con- 
sist of ten points: 

1. Equal Opportunity to Work. Our society rec- 
ognizes the value of work to the person and to the 
community. The older person should have equal 
opportunity, if physically and mentally able, to be 
gainfully employed. 

2. Adequate Minimum Income. Older persons 
should have a retirement income sufficient for 
health and for participation in community life as 
self-respecting citizens. 

3. Home Living. Older persons are entitled to 
the satisfactions of living in their own homes and, 
when this is not feasible, in suitable substitute pri- 
vate homes. 

4. Homelike Institutional Care. Older persons 
who need care that cannot be given them in their 
own or other private homes have a right to expect 
the institutions that serve them to be as homelike as 
possible and have high standards of care. 
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5. Physical and Mental Health. Older adults 
should have adequate nutrition, preventive medi- 
cine and medical care adapted to the conditions of 
their years. 

6. Physical and Mental Rehabilitation. Older 
persons who are chronically ill, physically disabled, 
mentally disturbed, or unemployable for other rea- 
sons, have a right, to the fullest extent possible, to 
be restored to independent, useful lives in their 
homes and communities. 


7. Participation in Community Activities. Older 
citizens can expect encouragement and assistance to 
form social groups and to participate with those of 
other ages in recreational, educational, religious 
and civic activities in their communities. 

8. Social Services. In planning for retirement and 
in meeting the crises of their later ycars, older per- 
sons should have the benefits of such social services 
as counseling, information, vocational retraining 
and social casework. 

9. Research, Professional Training. Older citi- 
zens should be able to expect an increase of re- 
search on the human aspects of aging and develop- 
ment of special courses in schools and departments 
of medicine, nursing, clinical psychology and social 
work to train professional workers in the field of 
aging. 

10. Freedom, Independence, Initiative. In secur- 
ing the foregoing objectives there should be in- 
creased emphasis on the right and obligation of 
older citizens to free choice, self-help and planning 
of their own futures. 
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A Program for Action 


in the 


Field of Aging” 


EMPLOYMENT 

LDER persons who wish to continue working 
€) encounter almost insuperable obstacles. 

After 40 years of age workers have increas- 
ing difficulties in getting new jobs. At 65, or an- 
other fixed age, many are arbitrarily retired. They 
receive little or no assistance, such as vocational re- 
training and counseling, in meeting special prob- 
lems of re-employment. Relatively few part-time or 
full-time jobs are reserved for older workers. This 
failure to utilize the productive capacity of older 
persons constitutes a waste of manpower and a loss 
to the national economy. 

1. Governments, employers and unions should 
join in abolishing compulsory and automatic re- 
tirement at a fixed age and substitute a flexible and 
selective policy of retirement. 

2. State governments need to take the lead in 
eliminating employment policies which discrimi- 
nate on the basis of age. It is recommended that 
they urge employers and unions to abandon the age 
criterion in hiring or laying off employees. 

3. Appropriate levels of government, as well as 
private organizations, should organize and finance 
special services for the rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped aging and the vocational training and re- 
training of otherwise unemployable older persons. 

INCOME 

At 65 almost all persons, unless they have full- 
time work, experience a sharp drop in income. 
Many with little or no resources apply for Old-Age 
Assistance. An increasing number are eligible for 
and receive benefits from Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. Others with insufficient funds are sup- 
ported by relatives. Of those on OAA more than 
one-third of the couples and one-fourth of single 
and widowed individuals have total incomes insuffi- 
cient to provide for their basic needs. Particularly 
critical is the situation of those who require medi- 
cal care. 

4- Payments under Old-Age Assistance need to 
be made adequate to meet the basic individual re- 
quirements of older persons. Special provision 
should be made for medical care beyond their 
financial resources. 

Howusinc 

Older persons, in general, reside in dwellings not 
adapted to their needs. Only in two or three states 
does legislation provide public housing for the 
aged or facilitate private construction specifically 

*From The States and Their Older Citizens. See editor's 
note on preceding page. 


for them. Urban redevelopment programs often en- 
tail special hardships for older people, who find 
moving much more difficult than younger people 
do. 

5. It is recommended that state and local gov- 
ernments review their housing legislation in the 
light of the needs of the aging. Public housing proj- 
ects should include units properly designed for 
older couples and individuals, and similar provi- 
sions are needed in private housing developments. 
Governments are urged to give special considera- 
tion to the problems encountered by those of the 
aged who are forced to move because of urban re- 
development programs. 

PREVENTION OF DETERIORATION 

Physical and mental diseases of old age generally 
have their origins in the younger and middle years. 
Prevention in the early stages is easier, more eco- 
nomical and more effective than treatment after an 
ailment has become chronic and disabling. 

6. The states should encourage and support lo- 
calities and nonprofit groups in establishing all- 
purpose facilities for counseling, for early detection 
and follow-up of diseases and disability, and for 
promotion of public education in nutrition, health 
and mental health. 

REHABILITATION 

The present goal in treatment of physical ill- 
nesses and disabilities is rehabilitation or restora- 
tion of the patient to his highest potential of physi- 
cal self-care and employability. 

7. It is suggested that grants be made to public 
bodies for development of rehabilitation services 
for the aging in local hospitals and in public and 
nonproprietary nursing homes. 


MepicaL Home Care 

Persons over 65, although only one in twelve of 
the total population, are one-fifth of the patients 
occupying hospital beds. Many of them require in- 
tensive hospital treatment for only a short time, or 
not at all. They would be happier in their own 
homes, and as well or better cared for, if such serv- 
ices as housekeeping, homemaking and nursing 
were made available. 

8. It is recommended that state governments en- 
courage and support hospitals, social agencies, med- 
ical societies and public health agencies to utilize 
the team approach—a typical team comprising phy- 
sician, nurse, homemaker, housekeeper and social 
worker—for home visits to older persons who can 
be cared for in their own homes. 
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SCREENING OF MENTAL PATIENTS 

The tremendous increase of older patients in 
mental hospitals (three times as rapid as that of all 
patients in the past fifty years) confronts the public 
with a problem of tremendous magnitude. Some 
patients are now being admitted who do not re- 
quire psychiatric treatment. Others, who have im- 
proved, are not discharged because they have no 
homes of their own or relatives to receive them. 

g. Every state should see that diagnostic proc- 
esses are set up for screening patients before ad- 
mission to a mental institution. Procedures need to 
be established to place those who do not require 
hospital care, or who have recovered, in private 
homes, boarding homes, homes for the aged or 
nursing homes. 

Nursinc HoMEs 

A considerable proportion of older persons need 
nursing care under medical supervision in an insti- 
tution that is intermediate between a hospital and 
a private home. The majority of nursing homes 
which have developed to meet this need are func- 
tioning with low standards of service and relatively 
untrained personnel. 

10. State grants to local governments for con- 
struction of medically supervised nursing homes, 
which will meet high standards of care for older 
persons, can help solve this problem. 

Activity CENTERS 

A high proportion of older persons are inactive, 
lonesome and unidentified with social groups. They 
are left out of existing recreational programs. Some 
withdraw into themselves, develop imaginary ill- 
nesses and, in extreme instances, experience men- 
tal breakdown. 

11. State governments can assist by encouraging 
communities to establish centers where their older 
residents may join in interesting and productive 
activities. 

TRAINING 

Specialized professional work with the aging is a 
relatively recent development. There is as yet no 
adequate training program for workers in this field. 
Persons interested in entering it can find few organ- 
ized courses of training or stipends available while 
in training. 

iz. It is recommended that state governments 
encourage the development of courses in schools 
and departments of medicine, nursing, social work, 
psychology, education, law and the ministry for the 
special training of persons to work with the aging. 
Leaves of absence with pay from public employ- 
ment are one important means to enable individ- 
uals to take such training. 

EDUCATION 

Employees, in general, are not adequately pre- 
pared for the adjustments in modes of living re- 
quired by retirement. Courses in planning for re- 
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tirement have been tried out on an experimental 
basis. Evaluation of the results, as measured by 
changes in knowledge, attitudes and behavior, in- 
dicates that those who take the courses gain in their 
capacity to adjust to retirement. 

13. The states should stimulate action by public 
schools, colleges and universities, business concerns, 
labor unions, and farm organizations to develop 
and sponsor adult education courses on planning 
for retirement. 

RESEARCH 

The existing body of basic knowledge on the 
physical, mental and social aspects of the aging 
process is fragmentary and unintegrated. Programs 
for the well-being of the aging are many, but few of 
them have been evaluated scientifically. No geron- 
tological research center has yet been established 
with funds adequate to conduct studies on the bio- 
logical, psychological and social aspects of aging. 

14. Substantial public and private funds are re- 
quired for research on the biological, psychological, 
economic and social factors in aging and on the 
practical application of the research findings to the 
welfare and happiness of older citizens. Considera- 
tion should be given to establishing gerontological 
research centers for the systematic development of 
such research. 

ORGANIZATION 

Every state is concerned about the problem of its 
aging citizens. About half have established commis- 
sions that have conducted hearings and surveys and 
made recommendations. In some states certain of 
these recommendations have been carried out. 
Many states now are considering other forms of or- 
ganization commensurate with the problem of aging 
—seeking forms which will effectively coordinate 
the resources of governmental and private agencies 
in the planning and achievement of a dynamic and 
comprehensive program for the welfare of their 
older citizens. 

15. Effective organization can be promoted 
through appointment by the Governor of a quali- 
fied special assistant, with such staff help as may be 
needed, to plan and lead in carrying out a compre- 
hensive program for the aging. Each of the state 
departments concerned with important aspects of 
the aging problem might assign special personnel 
to work with older persons. The establishment of 
an interdepartmental committee of the state gov- 
ernment, with the Governor’s assistant on aging as 
its secretary or chairman, could effect the desired 
coordination of available resources and planning, 

It is recommended that an advisory council, rep- 
resentative of all groups interested in the problems 
of aging, be appointed to work closely with the 
Governor, his assistant on aging, and departmental 
and legislative committees in formulating and car- 
rying out a coordinated program. 
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About the Legislatures 


Legislative Officers.—The legislatures of Maine and Min- 
nesota acted in their 1955 sessions to provide interim 
legislative services. The Minnesota legislature appropri- 
ated $6,600 for staffing the office of the Secretary of the 
Senate, between the 1955 and 1957 sessions, to provide 
information pertaining to Senate business and records. 
In Maine the legislature gave interim responsibilities to 
the Clerk of the House, authorizing him to open his 
office during November and December before regular 
sessions for the convenience of the public and members- 
elect of the legislature. The Maine Clerk’s salary was 
increased from $4,500 for the session to $5,000 for the 
year of the legislature’s regular session and $1,000 for 
the year between sessions. Salary of the Secretary of the 
Senate was raised from $4,000 to $5,000 for the regular 
session. e 


State Claims Commissions.—Three legislatures in their 
1955 sessions tackled the problem of legislative time con- 
sumed in consideration of claims against the state. 

The Connecticut legislature took the first step toward 
solving its claims problem by giving initial passage to a 
proposed constitutional amendment to create a claims 
commission. At the 1955 session of every seventeen bills 
introduced one was a claims bill. To be adopted the 
proposed amendment must be reapproved by the 1957 
legislature and then referred for popular vote. 

The Florida legislature has asked its Legislative Coun- 
cil to make a comparative study of procedures for han- 
dling claims in other states. A plan based on the study 
is to be submitted at the 1957 session. 

The Wisconsin legislature, early in the session, created 
a Claims Commission and referred nearly fifty bills and 
claims to it for investigation. The commission’s recom- 
mendations on the claims will be considered by the leg- 
islature when it reconvenes in October. The commission 
is composed of the Attorney General, the Director of 
Budget and Accounts and, when a department of the 
state government is involved, the director of that depart- 
ment. e 


Juvenile Visits in California.—The California legislature 

in its 1955 session created a Joint Legislative Committee 

for School Visitations to handle the problem of sched- 

uling the visits of school children to the legislature. The 

great number of juvenile visitors prompted the action. 


California Bill Introductions Study.—The California 
Senate and Assembly Committees on Rules are undertak- 
ing an interim study of the legislature’s problem of han- 
dling the bulk of legislation initiated and sponsored by 
governmental agencies. Under present arrangements 
nothing appears on the bills to indicate that they are 
introduced at the request of government departments. 
The committee is considering a change in the joint rules 
to provide for information on the origin of such bills. 


Florida Legislative Audit Committee.—The 1955 Florida 
legislature created a six-member Legislative Auditing 


Committee to work with the existing State Auditing 
Department and State Auditor. The Auditor is to ap- 
point a member of his staff to serve as secretary to the 
committee, and the committee will meet several times a 
year with the Auditor himself, to review the work of the 
department and audit its post-annual reports. The Audi- 
tor continues to be an appointee of the Governor, but 
he will be chosen from a list submitted by the legislative 
audit committee and will report to it as well as to the 
Governor. The committee may direct the Auditor to 
make special audits and may issue subpoenas in connec- 
tion with them. Audit reports are to be public record. 
Another 1955 enactment requires the State Auditor to 
prescribe a uniform system of accounts for all agencies 
of government except the legislature and legislative 
service agencies. 


Kansas Council Membership.—A Kansas _ Legislative 
Council subcommittee is studying a proposal calling for 
ex-officio council membership for legislators not ap- 
pointed to it. Membership of the Legislative Council is 
twenty-seven and of the legislature, 160. Ex-officio mem- 
bers would participate in council meetings with the 
right of preferential but not final vote. 
e 

Minnesota Reorganization Test.—A 1955 act partially 
reorganizing Minnesota’s state government is under test 
in the courts. In addition to reorganization in the execu- 
tive department, the law creates the office of Legislative 
Post Audit, headed by a Director. It provides that the 
legislature is to define the appointment, compensation 
and duties of the office. No action to implement this 
provision, however, was taken by the legislature before 
it adjourned. 


New Hampshire Developments.—The New Hampshire 
legislature has directed a joint interim committee to 
submit to the 1957 legislature a plan for redistricting 
senatorial districts. The Senate was last reapportioned 
in 1915. The legislature increased the legislative mileage 
allowance, raising from 10 to 15 cents the rate for the 
first forty-five miles of travel. Mileage allowances in New 
Hampshire are calculated on a rate-distance ratio and 
are paid on a daily basis. Almost two-thirds of the 399 
members of the legislature make the daily trip to their 
homes. A new provision also applies the mileage allow- 
ance to legislators in the capital on official business while 
the legislature is not in session. 

The session provided, for the first time, a permanent 
staff for the Legislative Council, created in 1951. A total 
of $12,250 for the biennium was appropriated to the 
council. It covers salaries of a research analyst and a 
secretary, and includes $2,500 for general operations of 
the council. 

New Jersey Procedures and Services.-In New Jersey's 
1955 session bill printing procedures were revised to 
call for reprinting only when textual change is made in 
a bill in the course of its progress through the legisla- 
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About the Legislatures 


ture. A rule change in the Assembly requires the Speaker 
to record a negative vote for any member present and 
not voting. Legislative committees—which in 1954 were 
reduced from forty-five in the Senate and fifty-four in 
the Assembly to sixteen corresponding committees in 
each house—were increased at the 1955 session by addi- 
tion of five committees in each house. 

This is the first full session in which the legislature 
has had available the services of its consolidated service 
agency, the Law Revision and Legislative Services Com- 
mission. The commission's Division of Legislative In- 
formation and Research has made research assistance 
available to the legislature, but a legislative fiscal officer 
is still to be appointed in accordance with the 1954 act. 
In addition, spot research services of the State Library's 
Bureau of Law and Legislative Reference have been 
strengthened with the addition of several professional 
librarians and another research assistant. 

South Carolina Session.—The 1955 session was the first 
of the South Carolina General Assembly with legislative 
council and statutory revision services consolidated. In 
an act signed by the Governor after adjournment of the 
1954 session, the offices of Council Director and Code 
Commissioner were combined; bill drafting, publishing 
of acts, and code publication and revision functions 
were all placed in that office. A 1955 act further clarified 
duties by providing that acts of state-wide application be 
printed and distributed as advance sheets “from time to 
time during the session” rather than at two-week in- 
tervals. The earlier provisions made compliance difficult, 
since there are many periods during any session when 
no enactments occur. e 


Texas Senate Reduces Committees.—The Texas Senate 
has made significant changes in its committee structure 
which will go into effect at the 1957 session. It reduced 
the number of committees from thirty-nine to twenty- 
three and revised its committee list completely, with com- 
mittees of broad scope replacing numerous previous 
committees; many minor committees were dropped. A 
similar proposal failed in the House. 

The legislature remained in session 148 days. In ac 
cordance with a constitutional amendment adopted in 
1954, members received no pay after 120 days. ‘The in- 
crease in legislative pay from $10 to $25 a day, also pro- 
vided in the constitutional amendment, was effective at 
the 1955 session. e 


Washington Interim Studies.—The Washington State 
Legislative Council is studying a series of operational 
problems of the legislature. On the agenda is considera- 
tion of revision of the legislature's manual and rules, 
provision of daily calendars for each legislator, and uni- 
form indexing of House and Senate bills and records. 
Other problems on which the council will furnish back- 
ground studies and recommendations to the legislature 
are the adequacy of legislative salaries, particularly for 
legislative officers; job classification and pay rates of leg- 
islative employees; and the question of the right of the 
widow or estate of a deceased legislator to the unpaid 
portion of the legislative salary. The Council also is con- 
sidering ways of avoiding the calling of special sessions 
each biennium. Regular sessions are limited by the con- 


stitution to two months. Alternatives under considera- 
tion are split sessions, annual sessions, and lengthened 
biennial sessions. e 


Wisconsin Legislature Reconvenes.—As it did in 1953, 
the Wisconsin legislature again is to reconvene for a 
short closing session after a June to October recess. 
Items on its agenda are a few pending measures in each 
house, revisor’s correction bills, and executive appoint- 
ments and vetoes. To assist the legislature in its consid- 
eration of vetoes, the Legislative Reference Library has 
issued an informational bulletin detailing the twenty- 
eight measures involved and the veto messages. 

Before the legislature recessed it enacted new legisla- 
tion governing the filing, publication and review of ad- 
ministrative rules. The act provides for printing the 
administrative code and monthly supplements under the 
direction of the Revisor of Statutes. It also creates a joint 
legislative committee for review of administrative rules. 


Federal-State Cooperation 

(Continued from page 230) ? 
saves the taxpayer money; it strengthens the exist- 
ing, close relationship between the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor and the corresponding state agen- 
cies. That relationship is further strengthened by 
the department's service as secretariat for profes- 
sional associations of officials of state labor depart- 
ments and workmen’s compensation agencies. To- 
gether we work on program development, the prep- 
aration of technical reports and other means of ad- 
vancing our joint aims for the improvement of la- 
bor law and its administration. 

In addition to its headquarters staff in the na- 
tion’s capital, the U. S. Department of Labor main- 
tains a system of regional and field offices through- 
out the country for administration of its programs. 
This field organization makes available advisory 
services of qualified departmental personnel to most 
of the workers and employers of the nation. 

We are here to serve the states when they need us. 


Neuropsychiatric Institute 
(Continued from page 236) 


medicine. It deals with many issues as yet unclear 
or uncertain. But because our science is so young it 
holds all the more promise for further growth and 
development. The progress in psychiatry at the 
University of Michigan described in this paper has 
occurred over a period of time that is short indeed 
in any historic perspective. We are hopeful of 
maintaining a similar pace of progress in the years 
ahead—with our major efforts directed toward find- 
ing ways of preventing mental illness and emo- 
tional disturbance, and communicating these find- 
ings to our medical students and young doctors-in- 
training, so that they can be implemented in the 
general practice of medicine and in allied fields. 
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Aging in 


A study of this major and increasing social problem 
has been completed by the Council of State Governments: 


THE STATES 


AND 


A Report to the Governors’ Conference—1955 
With a Bill of Objectives and a Program of Action 


The report, prepared by a research staff of the Council at the direction 
of the Governors’ Conference, deals with such factors as employment 
and retirement for the aging; maintenance of their income; preserva- 
tion of physical health; prevention of mental deterioration; good insti- 
tutional and home care; and opportunity for older Americans to par- 
ticipate actively in their communities. It summarizes the kinds of 
action state governments, and other units, now are taking for the aging. 
And it proposes specific means—involving public and private programs 
—to make our older people happier citizens, with roles of increased 
dignity and productiveness. A wealth of statistical data in tables and 
charts supports the text. 
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